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The airlines advertize themselves as "the on- 
ly airline with eight non-stop flights to Florida 
d day", and then send the gluttonous fuel -consum- 
ing birds off virtually empty. 

As one i^aracter -passionately declared in 
Jack London's The Iron Heel , ", , .no other con- 
clusion is. .possible' than'.that the capitalist class 
has mismanaged, that you have mismanaged, my mas- 
ters, that' you have criminally and selfishly mis- 
managed, , , .You -have" made" a shambles of civiliza- 
tion, You have been blind and greedy, . , 

. -30- 

[Information for this story came from Beyond 
Repair , The .E.c0.1.Ogy' of Capitalism by Barry Weisberg, 
The "Last Play by James Ridgeway, "The Price of Pow- 
er", a report by the Council on Economic Priorities, 
fThe Energy Crisis" by the Political Education 
Project' ^d ' The Closing' Circle ' by Barry Commoner, ] 
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[Note to editors: See the covet* and graphics in this 
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NIXON PRESENTS THE "ENERGY CRISIS j" 

KEEPING THE OIL COMPANIES IN THE DRIVER'S SEAT 

LIBERATION News Service 

"In assessing the stimtegy of the major oil 
companies as regards new energy sources ^ one funda- 
mental starting point can never be overestimated^ 

Namely y the overriding goal of these companies is 
to make as much money as possib le , " 

--an economist close to the oil industry 

NEW YORK (LNS) --President Nixon went before the 
nation November 7 to formally announced that the 
great "Energy Crisis" is upon us. Of course it wasn't 
really news. The oil companies have been bombarding 
us with that same message for well over a year now 
and many people have wondered why Nixon waited as 
long as he did. 

Calling his new strategy "Project Independence," 
Nixon placed the blame for the present shortages on 
"the recent conflict in the Middle East" that prompt- 
ed an Arab embargo of oil to the U.S. He failed to 
note, however, that Arab oil makes up only about 
6% of the daily U.S. consumption. 

To combat the present problems, Nixon presented 
a series of plays ranging from lowering thermostats 
to 65 degrees to speeding up construction of nuclear 
power plants, reducing highway speed limits and put- 
ting a new emphasis on coal as the answer to our 
energy problems. 

He also asked Congress for broad executive powers 
"to meet the energy emergency." These would include 
relaxing environmental regulations already on the 
books 

Much of Nixon's speech was spent trying to rally 
Americans behind the crisis, with historical refer- 
ences to the energy shortages necessary for the ’ ' 

World War II war effort, and to the Manhattan Project— 
top secret atomic research which led to the bombing 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

"The fuel crisis need not mean genuine suffer- 
ing for any American," said Nixon. "But it will re- 
quire some sacrifice by all Americans. 

Certainly the energy shortage has already had 
its effect on people in this country. Last winter 
many communities were threatened with serious short- 
ages of home heating fuels. At one point the Denver 
school system was forced to operate on a three-day 
week in order to help conserve its shrinking supply 
of fuel. 

This summer gasoline prices rose steadily, many 
gas stations closed down for lack of fuel and there 
were 10 gallon limits and long lines at the gas 
stations that did remain open. 

But the winter of 1973-74 promises to be the 
worst yet. Already factories have been forced to 
slow down or stop production because of the shortages, 
thus throwing people out of work. And school systems 
are going on three and four day weeks. Residents of 
Rochdale Village, a 24,000 person housing project 
in Queens, New York, have been told that there will 
be no heat and hot water after November 22. 
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Paragon Oil, Rochdale's supplier, has cut the 
November fuel quota by 30% and the project's man- 
ager estimates that it will be 224,000 gallons 
short of what it needs . 

But contrary to Nixon's claim, not a^ Ameri- 
cans will have to sacrifice because of the energy 
crisis. 

The Energy Monopolies 

The profit picture for the major oil companies 
has actually improved. In the first quarter of 
1973 profits for the world's seven largest oil 
corporations were greater than in any other three 
month period in their history. 

EXXON (formerly Standard of New Jersey) , the 
world's largest oil company, increased its earn- 
ings by more than 40% over profits made in the 
first quarter of 1972. EXXON 's net income in 1972 
was $1.5 billion. 

Though you'd never know it from coverage of 
the energy crisis in the mass media--or the oil 
company's advertising pitches --these corporations 
wield jincredible power. In addition to their 
vast oil holdings, which include all aspects of 
oil production from reserves to wells, tankers 
and refineries, the oil companies also control 
most coal, natural gas, and a sizable chunk of the 
uranium market. 

And home turf for the oil companies is the 
world--from the U.S. to the Middle East and Africa, 
from Latin America to Canada, Australia and South- 
east Asia. 

During Senate Subcommittee hearings on Anti- 
Trust and Monopoly in May of 1969 » Senator George 
Aiken (R-Vt) testified that over half of the coal 
sold in the U,S. by 1969 was by oil companies 
"who have now virtually gained possession of the 
larger mineS: in this country," Half of the world's 
known coal reserves are in the U.S. 

In those same hearings, a government official 
reported that by the end of the sixties the oil 
companies controlled 14% of uranium production, 

40% of uranium exploration and drilling and 45% 
of the reserves . EXXON is involved in nuclear 
fabrication as well as uranium mining, while Gulf 
Oil has entered not only mining and fabrication 
but also into building nuclear reactors and re- 
processing spent uranium. 

And since natural gas normally is physically 
associated with crude oil, it's not surprising that 
the big American oil companies also have huge 
resources of natural gas . 

With all the eggs in their basket, the oil 
companies --or energy monopolies— can do pretty 
much as they please. And profits please. 

For instance, in the long run, it's true that 
supplies of natural gas are being eaten up at an 
incredible rate by the U.S. But, in the short run, 
a highly profitable squeeze on natural gas supplies 
can be stimulated very easily just by holding 
gas from 500 fully drilled wells on the contin- 
ental shelf off Louisiana out of the market. And 
that's exactly what the oil companies have done. 

By creating a self-made scarcity of fuel, they 
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drove prices up. 

For the past 17 years the oil industry has been 
steadily cutting back its exploratory drilling for 
oil and natural gas. In 1956, 208 million feet were 
drilled. By 1972 this figure had declined to 86 mil- 
lion feet, a cutback of almost 60%. As late as 1967, 
oil fields in southern Louisiana and Texas were op- 
erating at 40% capacity. 

And while proclaiming a shortage of oil and 
gas in this country, five of the major oil corpor- 
ations sold nearly twice as much oil in pther coun- 
tries as they did in the United States in 1972. 

At the same time that it has been limiting pro- 
duction and supply, the energy monopolies have been 
doing their best to encourage greater and greater 
demand. For instance, together with the major auto 
companies they have fought attenqits to transfer money 
in the Federal Highway Trust Fund to mass transit 
purposes for the simple reason that cars consume 
much greater amounts of fuel per person than do 
buses and trains . 

Nixon's plan to cope with this "serious national 
problem" will certainly not threaten those who cre- 
ated the problem. In fact, it follows the monopoly's 
planning quite closely. 

First, off, Nixon announced plans to bolster 
the coal [read: oil] industry by directing that 
"industires and utilities whi-ch use coal, our most 
abundant resource, be prevented from converting from 
coal to oil." A new emphasis on coal will also 
speed up research and evelopment into synthetic gas 
and oil which can be produced from coal. 

For those unaware that such processes exist, don't 
feel bad, it hasn't exactly been public knowledge. 
According to James Ridgeway, a long time observer of 
the energy industry and author of The Last Play , New 
Jersey Standard and I. G. Farben, a big German chem- 
ical company, made a deal in the 1930's. Among other 
things Farben, which had discovered a way to make 
coal into gasoline, gave Standard exclusive rights 
to the process in the United States. And Standard 
has sat on that right ever since, maintaining that 
the process was unpfofitable--but waiting for the 
time when it would be. 

Energy Blackmail 

By setting into motion "Project Independence" 
in conjunction with the oil companies' relentless 
"crisis" advertising, Nixon is also trying to build 
public pressure for increased energy development 
inside the.U.S. 

In the past few years t|ie oil companies have 
found it increasingly unprofitable to search for 
domestic energy sources because of the public's' 
growing hostility to the side effects. For instance, 
after a gigantic and environmentally damaging oil 
spill off the coast of Santa Barbara in the sixties, 
the city passed severe restrictions on drilling; 
restrictions which the oil companies are still 
fighting. 

Ecologists have bitterly fought construction 
of the mammoth Trans-Alaskan pipeline for several 
years because of the real possibility of massive 
damages to the Alaskan environment--including earth- 
quakes. Strip mining, that quick and inexpensive 
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method of mining coal, has also beep opposed by 
people whose homeland has been totally destroyed 
by the resulting erosion and contaminated soil. 

And anti -strip mining legislation has been proposed 
before Congress . 

The oil companies have also expressed their 
desire to drill for oil off the east coast, but 
the plan has been met with much opposition from 
people who feel the industrial pollution is already 
too great without adding the possibility of oil 
spills. 

Of course, the energy monopolies continue to 
plunder other parts of the world to supply the 
energy that America uses. The oil well blowouts 
and spills, affect Venezuelans. The proposed damming 
of much of Quebec's northern wilderness to provide 
electrical power for the northeast United States 
affects the native peoples of that region; people 
who may’ not ever have heard of the United States , 

But the fact is that domestic energy sources, 
if they can be tapped, are more profitable than 
foreign ones. So Nixon and the oil companies 

will try to terrorize people into believing that 
society will grind to a halt for lack of fuel 
unless those projects are pursued- -regardless of 
their harmful effect on the environment. 

And unfortunately, there is much evidence that 
this strategy will work. On November 13, six days 
after Nixon specifically referred to the legisla- 
tion in his speech, the Senate voted 80-5 to over- 
ride the courts and give the go-ahead to the 
Trans-Alaskan pipeline. 

Nixon also gave the green light to the "li- 
censing and construction of nuclear plants" even 
though more and more evidence points to their 
horrendous dangers. For instance, during a little 
more than a year at the Atomic Energy Commission's 
(AEC) prize plant in Rocky Flats, Colorado, there 
were 24 explosions, fires, plutonium spills, and 
contamination incidents. 

There's also the danger of nuclear wastes for 
which no one claims to have found a Satisfactory 
means of disposal. Nine out of 183 storage tanks 
in Washington, Idaho and South Carolina have so 
far failed to prevent radiation seepage and the 
AEC already produces 21 million cubic feet of new 
nuclear garbage every year. 

As far as Nixon's more immediate energy con- 
serving programs --turning down the heat to 65 
degrees and traveling at 50 mph, "it's just stupid, 
nothing," said James Ridgeway. "He [Nixon] did 
have a good idea with the airplanes [reducing the 
amount of fuel for aircraft] but it was just a 
token thing." Airplanes are one of the major con- 
sumers of fuel but Nixon has proposed only a 10% 
or so cutback in the number of flights. 

One tactic that Nixon studiously avoided men- 
tioning was the energy-conserving transfer of 
freight from trucks to trains. In fact, the Nixon 
administration has previously proposed legisla- 
tion letting the Penn Central and other bankrupt 
northeastern railroads abandon half their trackage. 

Ecologist Barry Commoner, autbonof The Closing 
Circle , has said that switching the freight 
traffic from those lines to trucks would require 
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Many Americans have been led to believe that 
the current "Energy Crisis" is a direct result o£ 
the war in the Middle East. Oil company advertising, 
cartoons and editorials have implied, i£ not said 
directly, that the shortages steiraned £rom the "Arab 
stranglehold" over the U.S.] that the Arabs have 
taken oil £rom our £umaces like candy £rom a baby. 

This is a prime situation £or racism against 
those countries to take £irm hold. And although the 
Nixon Administration and the oil companies are care£ul 
not to attack blatantly the Arab nations , - they prevent 
people £rom truly understanding the situation. 

Have you ever heard o£ Aramco--the Arabian Ameri- 
can Oil Company? Probably not, £or Aramco is not well 
known in this country. Owned by £our giant American- 
based oil companies- -EXXON, Standard o£ Cali£omia, 
Texaco, Mobil--and the Saudi Arabia Govemment, Aramco 
produces about 90% o£ the oil taken £rom the sands 
and waters o£ Saudi Arabia. 

Presently, it is the world's third largest pro- 
ducer o£ petroleum, the largest Middle East oil 
producer and the world's largest exporter, surpassing 
in recent years both Venezuela and Iran. 

"Aramco' s role in the overall world oil picture 
is unrivaled," declared Marcos Y. Namuj , a leading 
oil analyst with the Wall Street £iim o£ H.N. Whitney, 
Goadby and Co. It has proven reserves o£ about 139 
billion barrels (compared with 37 billion £or the U.S., 
62 billion £or Iran, and 13.7 billion £or Venezuela). 

And by the 1980' s, the cottntry--or rather Aramco-- 
is expected to supply about 25% o£ the world demand 
and 33% o£ the U.S. demand. 

Today most o£ Aramco' s oil goes to Europe and 
Japan, but it is also participating in the Arab 
countries' embargo o£ oil to the U.S. as a result o£ 
o£ war in the Middle East. The erabargo--a 25% reduc- 
tion in oil supplied to the U.S. and all other coun- 
tries who actively support the Israeli war e££ort, 
will continue, the countries say, until all Arab ter- 
ritories occupied by Israel during the 1967 war are 
returned. 

Middle East oil accounts £or only 6% o£ the 
U.S.'s daily oil consumption, however. 

420 million more gallons o£ £uel per year--an in- 
crease o£ 3.5% in the total £uel used £or hauling 
£reight in this country. 

But it is clear that the Highway Lobby--oil com-J — 
panies, auto and truck manu£actuers , rubber companies 
etc. as well as the Teamsters (power£ul Nixon labor 
backers) would not be pleased with the signi£icant 
£uel reduction gained £rom switching £rom trucks to 
trains . 

The United States: An Energy Glutton 


One o£ the most finstrating things about the cur- 
rent energy "crisis" is the amount and the way the 
energy is used in this country. The United States, 
with slightly over one-twentieth o£ the world's pop- 
ulation, bums up over a third o£ the world's energy 
consumption every year, 

Sixty-£oixr percent o£ all that power goes into 
manu£acturing and into maintaining o££ice buildings, 
shopping centers and other commercial establishments. 
And it's the most "modem" elements o£ the consumer 
society that eat up the most power. Synthetic cloth- 
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THE U.S. COMPANIES BEHIND THE ARAB 6lL EMBARGO 

to believe that Aramco isn't worried about the embargo since 

iirect result o£ its only e££ect £or them will be to increase the 

smpany advertising, energy scare and scarcity in the U.S. thus driving 

Led i£ not said prices--and pro£its--on the fuels that are 

nftH -From the "Arab available. 


Prior to the current Middle; East war, the Ar- 
ab oil-producing countries participating in the 
Organization o£ Petroleum Exporting Countries, 
have also increased taxes on oil revenues held by 
the oil companies. This did not phase Aramco and 
the other American oil companies located through- 
out the world either. 

Why? Because, according to U.S. tax law, the 
oil companies can deduct from the taxes they owe 
the U.S. government any taxes they pay a foreign 
government. 

And because the companies were able to in- 
crease their prices considerably more than the tax 
increase, so that their per barrel profits rose 
rather than declined. 

For example, according to information pres- 
ented at a UN seminar on Petroleum Refining, cbe- 
tween January 1970 and October 1972, the tax-paid 
cost of a barrel of 34 degree Arabian light (a kind 
of oil) was estimated to have risen from $1.03 
to $1.56, The competitive market price rose from 
$1,24 to $1.85. 

The Saudi Arabian government's take thus in- 
creased by 53^. But the market price went up by 
63iJ: thereby increasing oil company profits by 8 <^ 
or about 40% per barrel. 

It is possible, of course, that Saudi Arabia 
may decide someday to nationalize its oil and 
throw its: American partners out. But for the pres- 
ent it seems that the country's rulers are happy 
with Aramco. As one bank analyst put it, "Aramco 's 
psition is secure since the Saudis understand Amer- 
icans and vice-versa. It [Aramco] has become part 
of the fabric of the Saudi nation. It has done its 
job well." 

So at the same time that Aramco enjoys a cozy 
spot in the Middle East it continues to perpetuate 
the myth of an Arab death grip on U.S. oil supplies 
This myth, they hope-, will frighten Americans in- 
to begging for development of domestic U.S. ener- 
gy resources--at virtually any cost. And domestic 
development means increased profits which is pre- 
cisely the oil companies' cup of tea. 

es take five to ten times the eletric power to man- 
ufacture as clothes made from natural, fibers . 

New office buildings are designed So that they 
must be lighted in broad daylight. New York City's 
World Trade Center, for instance, is totally air- 
conditioned- -all two towers and 220 stories and 
uses more electricity all by itself than the en- 
tire city of Syracuse, New York. 

Plastic, that inescapable substance that pre- 
packages everthing from onions to. batteries , nees 
fuel for its production. Detroit turns out one 
flashy 7-mi les-to-the-gal Ion car after another 
for one, two and even three car families. All the 
while Mobil tells us to leave the car at home and 
join a car pool to "do your bit" for the energy 
crisis. 


[CONTINUED ON INSIDE FRONT GOVER- 
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[See packet #556 for background information and 
photos on the James Bay Project.] 

JAMES BAY PROJECT HALTED BY COURT ORDER 
AFTER NATIVE PEOPLES FILE SUIT 

by Mark Wilson 
LIBERATION News Service 

MONTREAL, Quebec (LNS)--The huge James Bay 
hydro-electric project 'in northern Quebec, intended 
to supple energy to the northeastern United States, 
was brought to a screeching halt November 15 by a 
court order won by the Indian and Inuit (Eskimo) 
people who live on the land affected. 

The uaexpected court decision, six months after 
the longest injunction hearing in Quebec history, 
rocked big business circles in Quebec. Developers 
have already poured more than $200 million into the 
project, maintaining speed-up schedules even while 
the court hearings were underway. 

The decision was handed down only hours after 
developers announced they were seeking another $125 
million from the project's U.S. backers. Total cost 
of the project has been set at $6 to 10 billion. 

Development plans call for damming three large 
rivers systems and flooding hundreds of square miles 
of Quejaec's northern wilderness. From the beginning, 
developers attempted to dismiss or Stifle the pro- 
test of the area's 6,000 native people 'whose livli- 
hood the project would destroy. 

Last winter, however, the native people trav- 
eled 800 miles to Montreal to take the case to 
court. Their determination, dignity and eloquenqp, 
and the arrogance and scarcely- veiled racism of 
opposing lawyers, began to win them some support 
and put the developers on the propaganda defensive. 

"All along this river," testified a 59 year old 
trappfer from near James Bay, "I have seen signs of 
the white man's destruction. They have destroyed 
much already. They have brought up the earth from 
underneath. Those places you have always loved to 
look at, they are no longer so beautiful. His 
work is only starting. What will it be like when 
he is finished?" 

Quebec Superior Court Judge Albert Malouf's 
decision ordered the developers to "cease, desist 
and refrain" from continuing work, trespassing on 
the territory or damaging iits environment or 
natural resources. ' 

He said that he was forced to conclude that the 
project would have a "devestatihg" effect on the 
native people's way of life. The Indians, he said, 
had never surrendered their treaty rights to the 
northern wilderness (which date baels to the time 
when capitalism didn't want it.) 

It was evident, the decision said, that the 
native people were still dependent on the land for 
their living. "They have been in possession and 
occupation of these lands and exercising fishing, 
hunting and trapping rights therein since time 
immemorial 

The court decision came only two weeks after 
a Qu ebec general election in which the ruling Liberal 
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Party pulled out all the stops in an attempt to 
prevent the leftish Parti Quebecois, a new party 
advocating political independence for Quebec, 
from increasing its support. 

The James Bay project was the keystone of 
the liberals' pitch that the Quebecois could 
not survive without Canadian federalism and U.S. 
capital . 

(Despite a powerful scare campaign and 
strategic mistakes by the Parti Quebecois, the 
PQ went from 23 to 30% of the total vote -- 37% 
of the French Quebecois vote -- and became the 
official opposition, although the Liberals still 
have a very large majority of seats.) 

In the middle of the campaign. Liberal Party 
Premier Robert Bourassa published a massively 
publicised book called "James Bay," authored 
by himself, extolling the glories of the project. 

He' was immediately charged with contempt of 
court for attempting to influence the injunction 
decision, but his lawyers stalled the hearings 
until after the election. 

Judge Malouf's injunction decision was known 
to have been completed two months ago, being held 
for release until after the election. 

Even jubilant lawyers for the native people 
doubted that James Bay work could be stopped 
for long by a mere superior court judge. His c 
decision is expected to be appealed within a week 
to Quebec's appeal court, which has a record of 
more reliable conservatism. 

Certainly the forces behind the James Bay 
Project are large enough that this court decision 
will cause them to increase their efforts, not 
give them up. Management of construction of the 
project has been turned over to the San Francisco- 
based Bechtel Corporation, the largest engineering 
firm in the world. 

Stepeh Bechtel Sr., in addition to heading ' 
the engineering firm, sits on the advisory board 
of the U.S. Import-Export Bank, is a former board 
member and current advisor to Morgan Guaranty 
Trust, and a former director of Tenneco Corp. 

His son, Stephen Jr., is a director of General 
Motors , Hanna Mining Co . , Crocker National Bank 
and the South Pacific Co., as well as being a 
member of Nixon's Cost of Living Council. 

The developers don't want to wait a week, 
however, and their squads of lawyers were huddled 
far into the night November 15 . A spokesman for 
the James Bay development project suf faced long 
enough to remark: 

"Without sounding blunt, this is not the end 
of it for us. There must be nuances in the doc- 
ument i there must be ways of getting around it." 

=-30-- 
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IMMI GRANT WORKERS , STRJKEi CANADI ANiWOODWORKING PLANT : 

"OUR MEMBERS ARE STRONG AND OUR CAUSE IS JUST" 

LIBERATION News Seorvice 

TORONTO, Ontario, Canada (LNS) --"Workers ' 
rights, not money are the main issues o£ the strike," 
Madeleine Parent, ’secretary- treasurer o£ the Cana- 
dian Textile and Chemical Union, told a rally in sup- 
port o£ mostly-immigrant strikers at the Artistic 
Woodwork company.” Immigrants are used as a source 
o£ cheap, underprivileged labor. . . .And the police 
seem intent on treating immigrants as second class 
citizens ." 

Thirty-seven percent o£ metropolitan Toronto 
are immigrants--people predominantly £rom the poorer 
areas tf£ western Europe who have come to £ind jobs 
or to escape particularly repressive governments 
(like Portugal and Greece) . At least hal£ o£ the 
immigrants are Italians. Many o£ the immigrants 
don't speak English and many work in what Madeleine 
Parent called "modem sweatshops" all over Toronto 
£or $65-$75 £or a 48 hour week. 

Employers like the owners o£ Artistic Woodwork 
are overjoyed to hire immigrants. Because they have 
the threat o£ being deported over their heads, im- 
migrai^t workers have tended to remain ununionized. 

However, despite company pressures, the mostly- 
Italidn workers at Artistic got together and organ- 
ized t^iemselves into a local o£ the Canadian Tex- 
tile and Chemical Union (a Canadian nationalist un- 
ion, not a££iliated with any Amerfccan union) ir In 
April they were certi£ied. They began negotiating 
a conijract with Artistic and a 65i^ wage increase 
(average wage at Artistic is $2.30 an hour) over two 
years, was agreed upon. ; 

However, the company re£ueed to budge on ques- 
tions of seniority, a union shop and an automatic 
dues check-off. (A dues check-off means that union 
dues will be automatically taken out of a worker's 
paycheck). And perhaps, most impoiTaitly, the man- 
agement insisted on a "Management's Rights Clause" 
which would allow.: the discharge of any worker who 
violated any company rule, without recourse to 
grievance procedures. 

So on August 21, approximately 90 of the 120 
workers at the two Artistic factories in Toronto 
went put on strike. As the picketing continued 
(with students, other workers and other supporters 
joining them on the picket line) police harassment 
picked up. The company sent carloads of scabs in 
to try to break the strike. (There are two or three 
strikebreaking firms in Toronto that provide scabs 
for companies which are struck). To clear the way 
for the cars, 70-100 cops lined up shoulder to shoul- 
der and moved through the picket line to let them 
through. Picketers have been grabbed by the throats, 
knocked down, kicked and beaten. 

bne man had his head knocked against a garage 
until he was unconscious. A woman had five teeth 
knocked out. Another man tried to stop a Volkswagen 
filled with strikebreakers from coming in. The VW 
just continued coming at him and he was knocked up 
pn its hood and carried into the plant yard where 
he dropped to the ground. He was charged with "im- 
peding lawful progress" . Over 100 people have been 
arrested, usually on minor charges but the setting 
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bf bail has been dependent on their staying away 
from the picket line. 

Nevertheless, picketers still come out. Po- 
lice use cameras and tdpe recorders to keep their 
eyes on who is on the picket line. At the same ti/ji 
time, a caravan of management cars is waved through 
traffic lights and stop signs and speeds into the 
plant. 

Two attempts at negotiations have fallen apart 
and many of the workers have gotten other jobs to 
be able to support their families. But the strike 
goes on. "Our members are strong and our cause is 
just," said Madeleine Parent, "but our resources 
are limited." Send contributions to the Canadian 
Textile and Chemical Union, 1203A St. Clair Ave. 

W., Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 
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[Thanks to the Varsity for the information in 
this story.] 


WHAT YOU WAITED FOR 

You called yourself a dishwater blonde, 

body warm and flat as beer that's been standing. 

You always had to stand until your feet were sore 
behind the counter 

with a smile like an outsized safety pin 
holding your lips off your buck teeth. 

Most nights alone or alone with men 
who wiped themselves in you. 

Pass the damp rag over the counter again. 

Tourist cabins and roadhouses of the deaf loudmouth, 
ponds where old boots swim and drive-in moons. 

You came to see yourself as a salesman's bad joke. 

What did you ever receive for free 

except a fetus you had to pay to yank out. 

Troubles cured you salty as a country ham, 
smoky to the taste, thick skinned and tender inside 
but nobody could take nourishment 
for lacking respect , 

No husband, no baby, no house, nobody to own you 
public as a ashtray you served 
waiting for the light that came at last 
straight into the windshield on the highway. 

TWo days later the truckers are pleased. 

Your replacement is plain but ten years younger. 
Women's lives are shaped like cheap coffins. 

How long will she wait for change? 

--Marge Piercy 
from Mountain Moving Day: 
Bbems by Women , The 'Crossing 
Press, Trumansburg, NY, 14886 

"If Fascism came to America it would be on a 
program of Americanism." 

--Huey Long 

"Many a bton show has been saved by the flag." 
--George M. Cohan 
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HEALTH CARE IN THE UNITED STATES: 

"WHO WILL PAY YOUR BILLS?" 

LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor's note: The following is the first in 

a series of articles about the medical industry and 
national health insurance taken, with slight edit- 
ing, from a new pamphlet called, "Who Will Pay Your 
Bills?" put out by the Health Policy Advisory Cen- 
ter (HEALTH PAC). 

HEALTH PAC is an independent, non-profit re- 
search and educational organization which has pro- 
vided research and analysis of the American health 
system for oveiA five years to people working in 
hedtth care, consumer groups and students. 

HEALTH PAC regularly publi^hPS th& HEALTH PAC 
BULLETIN on such topics as the Nixon Admisistra^L 
tion’s health strategy, prison health, occupation- 
al health and safety and women *s health. For more 
information on subscribing to the BULLETIN or to 
get a copy of "Who Will Pay Jour Bills?" write to 
HEALTH PAC at 1? Murray St., New York, N.Y. 10007, 
(212) 267-8890 or at 558 Capp St., S.F., Calif. 
94110, (415) 282-3896. 


fine print lie concepts that are more important 
than the details of the bills themselves. To ap- 
preciate these concepts, it's worth taking a look 
at the history and present structure of health 
care finances. 

The Growth of Health Insurance 

The idea of national health insurance has 
been around for a long time. Almost 100 years ago, 
many European governments began to pay for the health 
care of their citizens. In the United States a 
small group of liberal professionals started the 
fight for national health insurance in 1912. But 
by 1920 the idea had been killed by insurance com- 
panies and the American Medical Association (AMA) 
doctors. 

A second round of national health insurance 
discussion began with the social security legisla- 
tion of the 1930 's. At least ten proposals reached 
Congress between 1939 and 1950. In 1949 the AMA, 
fearing govefnment control over doctors' fees, hired 
the public relations firm of IWiiitaker and Baxter to 
wage a nation-wide advertising campaign. 


Future articles in this LNS series will in- 
clude discussions of the various national health 
insurance plans currently proposed— including the 
controversial Kennedy Plan, national health insur- 
ance and profits, and public or private health 
care, ) 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The United States is the only 
industrialized nation without a program of govern- 
ment health insurance or a national health service. 
Most of us pay for our health care through private 
insurance. Only the elderly and some low-income 
people have government insurance. 

But national statistics, added to the personal 
experiences of millions of people, show that our 
system fails to do the job. Twenty million people 
have no private or governmnet insurance at all. 
Private insurance pays just over one-third of the 
average family's medical bills. 

This means that most families, who spend $400 
a year for their health insurance, have to pay sev- 
eral hundred extra dollars when sickness strikes. 
Severe illness can leave a family with thousands of 
dollars in bills not covered by insurance. In fact, 
medical bills are the number case of bankruptcy in 
the United States today. 

The most talked-about solution to this crisis 
is national health insurance. The American Medical 
Association (AMA) promises "to make sure that high 
quality medical and health care are available to 
every person" by passage of its national insurance 
program. President Nixon gnnounc©d his own national 
health insurance plan "to provide adequate health 
insurance for the American people." 

Senator Edward Kennedy (D. Ma.) introduces yet 
a different national health insurance bill in Con- 
gress that is supposed to "end our current health 
crisis." 


Building on the intense McCarthyism of the 
period, Whitaker and Baxter equated national health 
insurance with socialism and placed full-page ads 
in newspspers and magazines that pictured^ Government 
destroying the sacred doctor-patient relationship. 

The AMA shelled out $5 million in successful adver- 
tising and lobbying, and national health insurance 
remained a dead issue throughout most of the 1950's. 

In spite of inaction on health 

insurance, the health care system as a whole changed 
markedly by 1960. Through the '40s and '50s a 
giant private health insurance industry came into 
being, composed of Blue Cross, Blue Shield, and com- 
mercial companies such as Aetna, Occidental and 
Connecticut General . 

These companies offer considerable hospital 
protection to working families who can Afford to buy 
policies and are i^eacgeddyahLy -healtfee ggeugrodpt But 
the companies fail to pay most medical bills outside 
the hospital. And people who fall chronically ill 
or lose their jobs lose their insurance as well. 

Low-income people, of course, couldn't af- 
ford insurance, and the companies didn't want to 
insure the elderly because of their high rate of ill- 
ness. So a new drive for national health insurance 
began around 1960, concentrating on the poor and 
the elderly. In 1965 Congress passed Medicare for 
those over 65 and Medicaid for people unable to work. 

Medicare and Medicaid: The Beginnings of 

National Health Insurance ~~ 

Medicare takes money from people's paychecks, 
under Social Security, and uses it to pay medical 
bills of the elderly. Medicare is limited, paying 
on the average only half of these bills. Though a 
step forward for people who pile up thousands of 
dollars in hospital costs, it ignores a sizeable 
portion of the bills charged in doctors' offices. 


For most of us, national health insurance is a 
thick and confusing stack of documents containing 
endless legal and financial terms. But behind the 
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A woman in New Jersey used to pay $120 a 
year in doctor bills. After Medicare her doctor 
raised his fees, with the yearly bill coming to $228. 
Me dicare left $133.60 for the woman to pay herself. 
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so she pays more now than she did before Medicare. 

She is no exception. PeopZe over 65 pay an 
ocoevage of $400-$500 each year -in medical costs not 
covered by Medicare.- Vue to the rise in costs ^ 
that is more than the average senior citizen paid 
in total health costs before Medicar’e was passed. 

Medicaid has also failed to meet the needs of 
many of the 40 million poor people in the country 
(the government defines "poor" as a family of four 
earning less than $4,300.) 

To qualify for Medicaid, in most states, you 
must conform to one of the categories of welfare, 
for example, disabled or aid to dependent children 
programs. Nearly 20 million people--most of them 
"working poor" making $4,300 or less--do not qual- 
ify for Medicaid and those who do only receive 
limited services. 

The main thing about Medicare and Medicaid is 
that they caused medical costs to skyrocket. 

Hospitals, doctors, nursing homes set their 
own fees, and they send their Medicaid bills to 
Blue Shield or Blue Cross. They pay the bill and 
in turn bill the government- -of course adding their 
own "administrative" fees. There is no reason for 
this procedure except that it placated the health 
establishment at the time that Medicaid was proposed 
and lessened their opposition to the plans. It is 
in fact> a boondoggle. 

Because Blue Cross and Blue Shield do not place 
limits on what doctors, hospitals or nursing homes 
can charge, they obviously charge the most they can, 
in some cases more than what they charge private 
patients, because they are assured of payment. 

This has caused medical costs to go up across the 
board. 

In an effort to break this cycle, some states 
have passed legislation to limit the fees paid to 
doctors, etc. under Medicaid. 

The first year after Medicare and Medicaid 
started, hospital costs were up 19% and doctors' fees 
7%, according to figures from the Department of 
Health Education and Welfare. In the first six 
years of the programs, medical prices increased by 
over 40% compared to an increase of 20% in the six 
years before the programs started. 

Medicare and Medicaid were a financial shot in 
the arm for the health industry. Doctors' average 
incomes now top $40,000 with many specialists earn- 
ing over $100,000. The insurance inteimiediaries ex- 
panded their businesses by $10 billion a year, in- 
cluding several hundred million for "administrative 
expenses." 

This means high executive salaries (Blue Cross 
president Walter McNerney earns $80,000), new build- 
ings, newspaper and radio ads and Congressional lob- 
bying. Medical equipment and drug companies increas- 
ed their sales and profits. Nursing home stocks 
boomed. Hospitals added on new beds at a rate three 
times greater than the population increase. As a 
result, 25% of hospital beds are now empty, upping 
the rates to all patients. 

Medicare and Medicaid--our country's first taste 
of national health insurance--though designed to he|bp 
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the patient, have largely profited doctors, hos- 
pitals and medical businesses, 
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[The second part of this article will be con- 
tinued in packet -tS70., See the cover of packet 
#562 for graphic to go along with this story,] 
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"EDUCATION IS GEARED TO SHOW THE SUPERIORITY OF 
JEWS OVER ARABS:" AN INTERVIEW WITERAN ISRAELI 

womN 

LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor 's note: The following is an interview 
with an Israeli woman studying in the United. States, 
Because of her association with Arab support groups 
in this country and the fact that she will at some 
point return to Israel ^ she wishes to remain anon- 
ymous. 

The interview was conducted before the recent 
fighting in the Middle East, but focuses on several 
things that affect both Israeli and American at- 
titudes towards the war, such as the perpetuation 
of anti-Arab racism in schools and the press in 
Israel. ) 

TELL US A LITTLE ABOUT YOURSELF. 

Well, I was bom in the north part of Palestine 
in 1947, before the founding of the state of Israel, 
But my family moved south in 1953. 

On my mother's side, I'm of Spanish -Jewish 
origin. During the Spanish Inquisition some of her 
ancestors went to Palestine, the others went to 
America. On my father' s sidb'weif race 6ur ancestors 
back to Morrocco, When the Moors conquered Spain 
some of my ancestors settled in the southern part 
of Spain and lived there until the Inquisition; 
then some returned to Morrocco where they still live, 
and the others settled in Mexico, which is where my 
father was born, 

THE FIRST WAR CAME ONLY ONE YEAR AFTER YOU WERE 
BORN. DID YOUR PARENTS EVER TALK ABOUT IT? 

Yes, My family was leftist and anti-Zionist, 

In the schools they taught that it was a war between 
Arabs and Jews, My parents' view was that it was not. 

CAN YOU REMEMBER EXPERIANCES YOU HAD WHILE GROWING 
UP THAT HELPED DEVELOP YOUR’ ANTI -ZIONIST FEELINGS? 

Well, first I must say that it is not easy to 
come to an anti-Zionist position in Israel; but it 
is possible. The school system is controlled by 
Zionists who constantly teach young people to ident- 
ify as part of a world Jewish peofile, while also 
telling them that they are part of a new people. 

This creates a strange kind of schizophrenia in the 
young people. They see Jewish people from different 
parts of the world coming over to Israel, and they 
realize that they are very different from these 
, people. Not all students question Zionist ideology, 
but it does create a feeling that there may be some- 
thing wrong with the whole theory. 

One of the things the government plays on to 
scare not only the young, but the older people into 
Zionism is the fear tha t the Arabs want to push t he 
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JSw.s-‘ into > 'the sea o These fears still exist in Israel « 

The whole education system is geared to show the 
superiority of Jews over Arabs „ Jewish children are 
taught, for instance, a story about the founding of 
Tel Aviv: Jewish people who were living in the Arab 
city of Jaffa thought the city was dirty. The streets 
were narrow and crowded, and because of the whole Arab 
character of the city the Jews felt stifled. 

So they- -primarily Jewish merchants and shop- 
keepers-- built a new city right beside it, which be- 
came Tel- Aviv, Where they would establish the Hebrew 
character of the city. What they really had in mind 
was a western character, rather than Oriental, which 
was implied in their disdain for the Arab character 
of Jaffa, 

Jewish children are also taught that Arabs are 
incapable of learning, that they are fit to be the 
"hewers of wood and drawers of water." Also, the idea 
that Arab people in Palestine have no culture is 
taught not only to the Jewish children, who don't know 
anything about it, but to the Arab children themselves 
The history of surrounding Arab countries is not 
taught for this reason. 

This omission has an impact on the culture of 
the Sephardic-Oriental Jews as well, because it means 
that their history is passed over almost completely 
in the school system. Because the history of the Jews 
in the Arab and other Middle Eastern countries cannot 
be separated from the history of those countries, and 
because the Israeli schools do not want to teach the 
history of the Arab peoples, they cannot possibly 
teach the history of the Jews in these particular 
countries . 

However they can more easily separate the history 
of European Jews because up until the revolutions in 
Eastern European countries, Jews lived in ghetto con-- 
ditions, and in many cases were not even allowed into 
the cities. So they did have, at that point, quite a 
different culture from the rest of the people in the 
country. 

HOW DID YOU COUNTER THE EFFECTS OF YOUR ANTI -ARAB 
EDUCATION? 

I think one of the most important things was 
my coming in contact with Arab people. My family 
knew Arab people before the founding of the state, 
and my father worked with Arabs. 

There are many Jewish people in Israel who have 
never met any Arabs. There are about 250,000 Arabs 
there but , depending on which part of the country you 
are in, or whether, for instance, Arabs work in the 
factory you work in you may never meet any Arabs. It 
may also depend on what position a family holds, be- 
cause working people are more likely to come in con- 
tact with Arab people, as workers. 

If you know Arab people at all, Palestinian 
people, the whole idea of them being dirty, for ins- 
tance, is clearly false. If you go into the streets 
of Jaffa you see in the Arab sections of the city the 
people cleaning not only their homes several times a 
day, but also the streets. 

Garbage is not collected in the Arab sections, 
so all they can possibly do is sweep it into vacant 

..which is ,of course very bad as far as health 


conditions go. 

Then there is the idea that they are incapable 
of learning, which is also often said about the Seph- 
ardic-Oriental Jews, particularly those from Morrocco, 
but also other Arabian Jews. This idea of course is 
exploded when you know the young Arabs and know how 
much many of them want an education, which is not 
easy for them to get. 

There is discrimination against Sephardic- 
Oriental Jews, because thede Jews from Middle Eastern 
countries, including Arab countries, have very sim- 
ilar cultures to Arab people. The Israeli government 
tries to make them ashamed of their culture, thereby 
making it easier,, of course, for them to hate Arabs, 
teoung Sephardic-Oriental Jews who are proud of their 
culture, you don't find much hatred of Arabs, because 
in order to hate the Arabs they must hate themselves 
as well. 

1VHAT IS THE POPULATION BREAKDOWN AT THIS POINT? 

I think about twelve percent of the population 
is Arab. When the government gives the population 
figures for Israel they usually only count the 
Jewish population and say there are approximately 
three million Jews in Israeli I would say that there 
are probably about 250,000 Arabs in Israel.^ But . . . 
there are about 1.5 million Palestinian Arabs alto- 
gether, most of whom are living outside the country. 

Another thing that is taught in thellsraell 
schools is that there was no Arab refugee problem in 
1948 and only a small problem in 1967. For many 
young people it is hard to believe otherwise be- 
cause they tend to accept what they are taught first 
in the schools. But many now are questioning it in 
spite of the education system. There have been many 
independent groups even in the high schools who have 
been questioning the occupation of Palestine. 

Recent surveys in [Israel indicate that about 
50 percent of the adult population said there could 
not be a peace settlement without dealing with the 
Palestinian Arab refugees in a just way. Approxi- 
mately 72 ^ of the younger population polled said the 
same thing. This is. a major change this type of 
thinking hardly existed at all before 1967. 

I think one of the miost impbrtant [.things we I 
have to" do now is to work among the Israeli people 
to increase their awareness of the continuing occu- 
pation of Arab lands taken over since 1967. 

What I believe in essentially is that there 
should be an end to the occupation, and all Pales- 
tinian people who wish to return to what is now 
the state of Israel should be allowed to return. 

If some of them do not want to return they should 
be given compensation for what they have lost, I 
Jo not think there is one Palestinian Arab who didn't 
lose something by leaving the country. They should 
have the right, if they so wish, to national self- 
determination in whatever form they choose. 

But I think one of the most important things 
is to allow them to return, because then I think 
there will be a solution for a really democratic 
country. There can be a program for equality for 
the people in the cpuntry. 
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31,000 NEW YORK HOSPITAL WORKERS STRIKE FOR 
ONE WEEK: 

GOVERNMENT REFUSES 7.5 PERCENT WAGE INCREASE 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK(LNS)-- "President Nixon, we can't 
live on promises, we need our money," read the sign 
of one picketer during the week-long strike of " : , 
31,000 members of Local 1199 of the Drug and Hospi- 
tal Workers Union against 48 voluntary hospitals 
and nursing homes in the New York area. For the ; 
strike was aimed more against Nixon's New Economic 
Policy and the Cost of Living Council than against 
the hospitals themselves. Nixon's policy of trying 
to stabilize the economy and curb inflation has 
tended to be much stricter in controlling wages 
than prices or profits. 

The mostly third world hospital workers have 
been some of the lowest paid workers in New York 
for years, though they provide some. of the most im- 
portant services to keep the hospitals open. Before 
1199 (which originally included dnug store workers 
and pharmacists) organized hospital workers in 
1959, many workers were earning as little as $28 a 
week . The union covers porters, nurses' aides, Kou 
sekeeping personnel, dietary and laundry workers, 
and technical, laboratory and clerical workers. 

The cause of the strike goes back to the spring 
of 1972, when 1199 was negotiating a two-year con- 
tract with a League of Volmtary (or noi|-profit) 
Hospitals. The union had demanded a wage increase of 
$15 a week or 25% over 2 years --whichever was great- 
er-- plus other benefits such as reduced working 
hours and longer vacations. The League was opposed 
so the issue went before a New York arbitration 
panel on June 29. A settlement was reached which 
granted the hospital workers an increase of $12 or 
7.5%. 

However, in January, 1973, the Cost of Living 
Council (COL7-- the Bureau set up to enforce Nixon's 
Economic Stabilization Act) rejected the 7.5% fig- 
ure as "inflationary" and reduced it to 515%. Hos- 
pital workers responded to this decisiop by hold- 
ing demonstrations, and the hospitals appealed to 
the government to grant the higher amot^t. 

Finally, in April, COL reversed the earlier 
decision and approved the 7.5% increase. So the 
workers began to get their raise retroactively,, al- 
most a year after it had been awarded to them thro- 
ugh arbitration in New York. 

On July 1, the second-year 7.5% increase was to 
have gone into effect, but again, it didn't, COL 
started evaluating the increase in September; the 
union warned the government that it wouldn't toler- 
ate another 11-month delay, and set October 15 as a 
deadline. COL couldn't reach a decision, so the un- 
ion moved its deadline back to November 1, 

The advisory committee which was evaluating , 
the increase was made up of 12 members: 4 labor 
representatives, 4 hospital administration repre- 
sentatives, and 4 people representing "the public" 
(though hardly representative of most hospital us- 
ers) . Although the New York hospital adminstrators 
claimed they supported the 7*5% increase , because 
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they didn't want a strike that would endanger pa- 
tients, 3 out of 4 hospital representatives in 
Washington threw their weight with the "public" 
representatives against labor. To avoid a negative 
decision, the labor members tried delaying the 
decision. 

The hospital workers walked out on Monday, 
November 7, Coincidentally, the very next day, 

COL met and decided to allow the hospitals to 
raise their bills by 9 percent, and awarded doc- 
tors a 4% raise in fees. However, John T. Dunlop, 

COL director, said that the panel would not meet 
to decide on the workers' wage increase while they 
were on strike, and in fact said that "the council 
had no intention of being a scapegoat" for the 
strike by 1199 members. However, the emergency 
situation caused by the strike spurred Federal Ju- 
dge Robert Carter to order COL to act by Saturday. 
The government offered the workers a 6% increase, 
and the union leadership recommended to the rank 
and file that they accept the settlement and re- 
turn to work. 

Although it was reported that the workers vo- 
ted "overwhelmingly" to return to work, many were 
dissatisfied with the settlement. "We stayed out 
a whole week for a lousy .5%," one worker said. 
Moreover, the workers did not receive strike bene- 
fits while they were out, 

"I think they [the union] sold us out," said 
Sam, a 44-year old bacteriology technician who 
started out at Mount Sinai Hospital 17 years ago 
as a messenger at $29.50 a week. He voted not to 
accept the 6%, "I think there were a lot of people 
against the settlement, but the union is putting 
a certain amount of pressure." 

"Here is a union that's si:5)posedly militant," 
Sam said. "But the average pay Jof 1199 member|] 
is pretty close to the minimum ($151 a week) . 

The workers still haven't got what they need'.' 

One black clerical worker who had been at Mount 
Sinai for 21 years, was angry because the hos- 
pital administrators didn't back the workers as 
they claimed they would to avoid a strike . "When 
it came down to the nitty-gritty," she said,' ."they 
weren't wi-th us. Management didn't do anything in 
Washington! ."-.She had been making $29 in 1952; 
now she's making $172. 

In most of the hospitals, the strike resulted 
in the rerouting of emergency cases to non-union 
hospitals, the closing of out-patient blinics and 
the evacuation of all patients well enough to be 
transported to other (lospitals. 

The hospitals were run by volunteers, nurses, 
doctors and adminstrators, who were forced to do 
such jobs as mopping floors, answering phones, rtm- 
ning elevators and cooking meals. 

In the meantime, the people of New York suf- 
fered while Washington took no responsibility for 
the emergency it had caused, and some people and 
some of the press blamed the hospital workers them- 
selves. Hardest hit among the patients were the 
old people, several of Whom are said to have died 
as a result of being moved to 
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Joseph Ranhof. $150. 0QQ-a.- vear chief of neur.O 
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surgery at the New York IMiverstiy Medical Center, 
found himself mopping floors during the strike. "You 
couldn't pay me to do this regularly — not for my 
$150,000 a year," he said. 

Ranhof's 4% raise, awarded to doctors by COL, 
will amount to s6me $6,000.00 a year. A worker with 
a less glamouous title earning the minimum union 
wage, will gain about $468 a year under the present 
increase. However, the neuro-surgeonis raise is not 
considered inflationary, since it is only 4%. 

"The strike was forced on our members by a 
group of arrogant hospital managements and a cruel 
and callous government in Washington," said Leon 
Davis, president of 1199. 

The union plus Davis and the other officers 
were fined over $500,000 for the strike--an enor- 
mous sum for auch a small union. 1199 has 61,000 
members nationally. 

"The entire city now knows that our members are 
an important force in New York. They perform vital 
add life-giving services. They have earned the right 
to be treated fairly and decently." 
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ARMY INTELLIGENCE AGENT ADMITS TO SPYING ON 
CHICAGO 7 

CHICAGO, III. (LNS)— John M. O'Brien , a former 
undercover agent for Army Intelligence, admitted 
to having ; spied on the Chicago 7 conspiracy defen- 
dants at the time of their trial in 1969-1970. The 
admission came during the contempt of court hearings 
now in progress in Chicago Federal Court. 

O'Brien testified that, among other thin^, he 
had impersonated Tom Hayden on the telepfione, making 
calls to defendant Rennie Davis and to Chicago 7 
defense headquarters. 

The calls to the headquarters, a suite of of- 
fices rented near the Federal building during the 
trial, were made to try to learn the amount of mon- 
ey available to the defendants and about their ijiove- 
ments. 

■ ( j 

"Sometimes . they were harassment calls, "O'Brien 
said. . ' 

On trial for the contempt charges are lawyers 
William M. Kiipstler and Leonard I. Weinglass, aiid 
Chicago 7 defendants Tom Hayden, RennierDavis , Dave 
Dellinger, Abb ie Hoffman and Jetry Rubin. 

The U.S. Court of Appeals threw out the orig- 
inal conviction on charges of crossing state lines 
to start riots the week of the 1968 Democratic Con- 
vention.. iIKey'^alsb' ordered .arretfial'on the contempt 
citations issued by trial judge Julius J. Hoffman. 

"[Father] had tried desperately to marry me off 
at the age of fifteen. I had protested, begging to 
be permitted to continue my studies. In his frenzy, 
he threw my French grammar into the fire, shouting, 
'Girls do not have to learn much! All a good daugh- 
ter needs to know is how to prepare gefilte fish, 
cut noodles fine and girve the man plenty of child 

ren.^‘" Emma Goldman. Living My Life 
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SECRETARY FIRED FOR NOT MAKING COFFEE: 

SHE FILES SUIT AGAINST EMPLOYER 

LOS ANGELESCLNS)— In a civil rights suit 
filed in Federal Court in Los Angeles, on Novem- 
ber 8, Leonor Pendleton charged that she was fired 
from her §^ob as a secretary because she refused to 
make coffee arid wash coffee cups in her office, 'the 
East Cos Angeles Community Lftiion. 

Her attorney said in the suit that the employ- 
er was "deeply hostile toward her [Leonor Pendle- 
ton] because she refused to follow a sexist prac- 
tice based on the erroneous stereotype that only 
females, even in their employment situation, 
should perform household chores." 

Both male and female workers in the office 
drink the coffee, "and many of the defendant's 
male employees are as physically able to and have as 
much time to make coffee and clean their own cups 
as the plaintiff," the suit continued. 

The executive director of the East L.A. Com- 
munity Union claimed that Pendleton was fired for, 
among other things, incompetence, insubordination, 
and failure to comply with job instruction," which 
he insisted, didnwot include making coffee. 

The office manager, however, signed a state- 
ment saying Pendleton was fired for refusing to 
make coffee and clean the ciqjs, a task other secre- 
taries accepted. This Was the only re as cm he gave 
for the firing. 

—30— 

"THE MORE CONSERVATIVE THE COSTUME,. THE 
SHADIER THE IMAGE:" WATERGATE*'S EFFECT ON MEN'S 
FASHION 

NEW YORK(LNS)-- Public opinion on menswear 
seems to be moving sharply towards the splashy, ac- 
cording to John Molloy, a clothes consultant who 
advises his clients on the image their attire con- 
veys^- for $1000 per study. 

In his annual opinion poll he found that while 
last year the "corporation look" of three-piece 
grey suits, white shirts and conservative ties got 
a credibility rating of 81%, this year the figure 
slid to 57%, The credibility rating of a suit with 
wide lapels and nipped waist worn over a pastel 
patterned shirt soared from 28%~tO';63%. 

Molloy attributes this change to Watergate, 

"I can't think of another factor," he says, accord-^ 
ing to Time magazine . "America is losing faith in 
its leaders." The impression given by the adminis- 
tration's grooming habits is one of strained per- 
fectionism, he feels. By now, the more conservative 
the costume, the shadier the image projected. 

Speaking of departed Vice President Spiro Ag- 
new, Molloy con^lAins : "Every hair is in place on 
that man. He always buttons his buttons." 

However, he considers Nixon's manner of dress- 
ing fairly sound, "His problems aren't Visual,';' 
said Molloy. 
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Look US up 
if you get to 
\brktovvn, 
Stavanger, 
Botswana, 

or Con Son 

You’d have to be a world traveler extraordinaire to visit every place 
where Brownbuilders are working at any one time. You’d shake a lot of 
hands, too, because Brown & Root has more than 27,000 people scat- 
tered around the globe. 

As one of the world’s leading engineering and construction companies, 
Brown & Root designs and builds facilities that touch on just about every 
aspect of life. Offshore marine installations and submarine pipelines, 
power plants and steel mills, chemical plants and pulp and paper mills, 
gasoline plants and refineries, dams and hydroelectric plants, locks and 
waterways, tunnels and earthwork, bridges and highways. Manufacturing 
plants, too, as well as providing architectural services and contract 
maintenance. 

Yes, you’d have to travel far and wide to keep up with us. But you’d 
be traveling in good company. 
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Brown QTtoot Inc. 

And Associated Companies /Serving Progress the Worid Over 
P. 0. Box 3. Houston. Texas 77001 /A HALLiBURTON Company 






TOP RIGHT: Wooddut of Indim^ u$ed with 

story on James Bay on page 4 ^ although it's 
not from James Bay. 

CREDIT: CPS/LNSf . - 


TOP LEFT: See Arab Oil Embargo box on gage Z. 


MIDDLE RIGHT CREDIT: AIH'T I A WOMAN/LNS. 


BOTTOM RIGHT: This may be used with the energy 
story on page 1. 

CREDIT: Keith Bendis/THE DRUMMER/LNS. 
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BOTTOM LEFT: This ad, minus the Con Son, appeared 
in the WALL STREET JOURNAL. Con Son is the location 
of the infamous tiger cages used by the Saigon re- 
gime, built by B. & W. See story p^. '14- last packet 
and a photo of Con Son victims on the cover of #514. 
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